The Sable, or the Jetty Shades

nor boy, and the hint of a Persian miniature, though their faces
have not the joined eyebrows that were loved in Persia. We would
rather look at them in an exotic light, in kiosques of porcelain,
near to the flowered tiles, for the lights of china would be holding
up a mirror to the matt smoothness of their faces, but it must be
blue and white Delft china, like a Vermeer interior, and not any
more the arabesque and intricacy of the Orient. The light can be
thrown through shutters, or through the boughs outside, or they
can stand in the falling light and we will watch their shadows on
the wall. It is wonderful, in imagination, to have them standing
in the golden sun motes, while we see what of the Orient answers
from the whitewashed wall in this tawny light of Africa, all golden
from the sands.

But the sable, or the jetty shadows come. First of all as serving
maids. There is a young negress in a pink cotton dress, who has
folded a yellow cloth for her turban. Her trousers are rolled up
to the knee, for she has been working, and they are looped again,
or tied up, in a manner that is all the inner Orient, all its hidden
life, expressed. She has the clear, bell like voice of the negress,
and that pathos which makes it hard to understand how they have
ever been ill treated. Her wrists and ankles have heavy silver
bangles. If not most grave and sad, she is laughing with animal,
white teeth. This is the first negress, but there are many more,
and we comprehend why the Moors find them more amusing and
more companionable than their own women. With no education,
they are not so ignorant. They have more vitality and higher
spirits, though easily dejected and, like pet animals, taking their
mood from their masters. They are indeed, just animals; but, in
the same breath, are more human than the Moors. It is their
temperament, which is that of a child, while they are not cruel
and ruthless.

The black Sultanas have come up from the South to luxury and
indolence. To them it is a paradise of silks and snows, while the
red-gold orange bough is still a wonder. We should find among
them many graces and subtleties that are new, or unknown, and
of which the poetry is in the past and in the future. That is to say,
such dark beauties in old Morocco, or, indeed, in all the lands of
Islam, would have made subjects for our greatest painters, could
they but have seen them. And, in the distant future, West Africa,